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§ TEACHING AS A PROFESSION.—Concluded. 


BY PROF. J. H. WORTHEN, PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOOL, NEB. CITY. 


The absence of any well defined line which separates teaching 
from other kinds of business, and the want of a sufficiently strin- 
gent test of qualifications, leave it open to the invasion of those of 
almost every gradation of intelligence or morality. It is needless 
to say that the service is infinitely degraded by the character and 
conduct of many of those engaged in it, and that there is a good 
foundation for much of the disesteem visited upon it. To correct 
all this, to perfect our educational system by securing to the cause 
a superior class of devoted laborers, to the end that our youth may 
enjoy more efficient training, is a problem which remains for a wise 
statesmanship to solve, a problem in which are bound up no less 
interests than the future of a great people. ° 

The thoughtful and intelligent will hardly differ as to what the 
standard of the profession should be. Any scheme directed to the 
improvement of public schools, and which does not make such pro- 
vision as will eventually secure a better, more efficient, class of 
instructors, will inevitably fail; for all the means and appliances 
known to the educational world will not avail in the hands of those 
incompetent to use them, while the skillful instructor will, in some 
measure, supplement all other deficiencies. To procure first class 
instruction we must show a higher appreciation of education by 
holding in higher esteem the teacher’s vocation. First of all it must 
be made respectable. And why should it not be? It stands in a 
closer relation to every househcld than any other. It deals with 
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interests that ate near and dear to every parent’s heart. Would 
that every parent felt, this as sensibly as did the Ithican warrior, 
who, on the eve of gothg into battle, called his nobles about him, 
and, taking his soh upon his knee, said, “O my friends, into your 
hands I commit the edneation of my son; if ever you loved his 
father, show it in your care towards hit.” Next to the pareht 
stands the teacher in giving direttion te the character and intellect 
of the child; and that he may effectually do this, he should stand 
next to the parent in the honor and affection of his pupil. ‘This 
can never be the case where the offive of teacher is not highly re- 
spected; for children are proverbially quick in detecting the drift 
of public opinion and in adopting the public verdiet. A single dis- 
respectful remark, hastily and thoughtlessly dropped, may be pro- 
ductive of incalculable mischief, Therefore if one appear, in regard 
to whose wisdom and fitness there is reason to doubt, let criticism for- 
bear for the sake of his high office, and let the tongue of detraction 
be silent, lest the character of a noble calling be made to suffer for 
the shortcomings of an individual. 


Teaching must be made professional. There is maxim some- 
where which forbids us to put a child out to a nurse that eares not for 
it; and it certainly is the height of unwisdom to entrust the respon- 
sible duties of the teacher to those who have no interest or enthnsai- 
asm in the work. Thorough devotion to. work ean come only in 
one’s chosen pursuit, in which all one’s hopes are centered, and in 
maintaining the integrity of which one is impelled by the strongest 
motives. ‘I'o sécure the most valuable results in any department. 
it is necessary to have a corps of workers bred with special refer- 
ence to its peculiar duties, and bound to it by strong and worthy 
ties. To get out the best that there is in a man, you must enlist 
him in a cause which commends itself to his free ehoiee as desery- 
ing of all the energy he can command, and of whatever ability he may 
possess. There is such a thing as pride of cecupation, and it does 
credit to the good sense of such as exhibit it. ‘Te inspire the best 
effort, a man must have a love for his work, and a personal interest 
in his calling; must feel that bis own reputation is, in a measure, 
bound up in its reputation; must see in it the fleld of all his labors, 
struggles, and triumphs; the theater for the achievements of a life- 
time; must feel that it has claims vpen all the resources of his 
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intellect, his experience, and his culture; and must earnestly strive 
to make each year add to the sum of his qualifications, an1 increase 
the value of his services. There is much of this spirit in some of 
the other professions, and it ought emphatically to prevail in this 
“art of all arts.” 

Teaching must be put on a par with the other professions, both 
that it may receive the same devoted service, and that it may claim 
an equal share of talent. Asa rule, the best intellects in all classes 
are destined from their youth to one of the three leading professions. 
It is the parents’ privilege to discover in their precocious hopeful 
the germs of future greatness, invisible to less discerning cyes. 
Many are the dreams of brilliant performances at the bar, or of 
marvellous achievements in the cabinet, or of eminence and useful- 
ness in the pulpit, or of celebrated skill in the healing art; but who 
ever heard of an ambitious parent who cherished with any very 
high degree of satisfaction the idea of the pride of the family’s be- 
coming a school teacher! The influence of one’s friends, too, leads 
in the same direction ; for while advice and encouragement are not 
wanting to lead the promising youth into other professions, he is 
usually advised to try almost anything else before teaching. 

It may be considered a wise plan to discover, if possible, the pe- 
culiar quality of the child’s genius, and to rear him to that occupa- 
tion for which nature seems to have designed him; and it is quite 
common to hear of a youth’s being assigned to this or that pursuit 
in obedience to what is considered to be his natural aptitude. This 
practice 1s,on the whole, to be commended; though it is to be’ 
hoped that the peculiar genius is in general more complimentary 
to the chosen profession than was the case with the New Hamp- 
shire farmer who decided that his son should be a lawyer. A 
neighbor ventured to ask him why he chose that profession, and he 
replied: “Well, you see Sam always was a prodigous liar, and | 
thought I would honor his leading propensity.” While we have 
born lawyers and born doctors and born ministers in-abundanee, a 
keen observer might be led to ask how it is that we have no bern 
school teachers; for we hear of no decided talent in that direction 
until about the time it is to be put ito practice, and then its dis- 
covery is more the result of untoward circumstances than of any 
faithful searching. And yet here, if anywhere, deeided natural 
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‘alent for the work is needed; and this natural aptitude should be 
developed and trained to its utmost, and supplemented by a wide 
range of scholarship. The Germans have raised up a better class 
of teachers, and obtained better results in this direction than any 
other people. The profession is hedged around by the most search- 
ing tests. No one is allowed to prepare for it, much less to enter 
it, who has not developed an early preference for the vocation ; and 
this natural fitness is fostered through long years of training under 
ihe most accomplished teachers. Nor is this enough. After the 
course of preparation has been completed, before one is allowed to 
take eharge of a school, he must serve acceptably for one year as 
assistant, under the supervision of a master; and a failure in any 
particular during this probationary period, as well as during the 
entire course of preparation, will insure the profession riddance of 
any possibility of suffering from the incompetency of that one. By 
such regulations as these, the character of the profession is secured, 
und this art of arts is cherished in the hearts of a grateful people. 
Advantages of a similar nature arise from making the business 
permanent. No one will take the trouble to acquire proficiency in 
#i¥ employment which is only transient or occasional. In that 
event the aim and motive will be to extract as much profit as may 
be from the place, with the least possible outlay of expense. It 
would be regarded as a waste of energy to strive for excellence in 
an art which will, in all probability, be abandoned before any con- 
siderable skill or extended experience is possible. It is not natural 
for one to feel that he owes anything to a profession that is not his 
hy choice or adoption, and: which he does not intend to follow for 
any considerable time. A reform in this respect is a prime neces- 
sity. The rule should be to employ no. one who has not a fixed in- 
tention of making it a permanent business, even though it should 
result in the extreme procedure of emptying half the schoo] houses 
in the land and making them so many expressive monuments of 
the zeal of the people in behalf of a better order of things. There 
3 no mistake about it: a shifting fraternity will make shiftless work. 
Any approximation to the high standard which has here been 
‘osignated, will necessitate a more liberal remuneration. I would 
.ot intimate that it should, in general, hold out the prospect of 
wealth, It will be sufficient if it places beyond the possibility of 
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want those engaging in the work, and supports a style of respecta- 
bility in keeping with the dignity of the station. 

To achieve a consummation so cevoutly to be wished will require 
much time and much missionary work on the part of educators. 
One difficulty in the way is that the public are not quick to per- 
ceive their deficiencies in this respect. A good education is best 
appreciated by those who are best educated. If the direction of 
this subject were in the hands of some of our most enlightened 
educators, and their views could prevail without obstruction, a bet- 
ter prospect would speedily ensue. But the masses who control the 
question are too well satisfied with-the present situation. They do 
not properly rate the advanidges, of something’ greatly in advance 
of what we already have, afd we not willing to pay largely there- 
for. But, happily, these obstacles are not invinciblé., Here is an 
opportunity for the enterprising teachers in our public schools to 
perform an important serviceto themset¥es, to, the-toramunity, to 
the ages, by active, earnest efforts at selftimprevement. Let them 
raise their own standard of excellence, and see if they do not carry 
up the public sentiment along with it. The common mercantile 
principle will be found to operate here, and a better article will meet 
with better consideration and ampler rewards. People are not gen- 
erally slow to distinguish between a genuine article and that which 
is spurious, when the two are brought into competition. 

It is in the power of teachers to place this question of qualifica- 
tions in a new light; to explode, by demonstration, the old error 
that it is sufficient if the teacher is a little in advance of his pupils 
in knowledge of the text book ; that one’s capacity and scholarship 
may be safely graded to the advancement and general intellectual 
condition of his school; and that in the slower, more backward 
communities, very limited attainments will do. Let it be under- 
stood that “in the lowest school, in the obscurest village, and among 
the poorest class,” there is a field that can exhaust the ingenuity 
and resources of the most experienced and accomplished teacher. 
The lower and more critical the condition of the patient, the more 
skill and experience are required on the part of the physician; and 
it is worthy a thought whether this dictum is not transferable to 
the realms of mind. It is beyond doubt that the more comprehen- 
sive the texcher’s understanding of truths and principles, the more 
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complete the circle of his knowledge, the more likely will he be to 
adapt his instructions to the darkest minds. Let school directors 
be guided by one single motive in selecting a teacher, and that the 
consideration of fitness. Any supposed claims of kindred or friend- 
ship or neighborly feeling, should :be discarded as unworthy of 
them,—as well as that mistaken benevolence which sometimes pen- 
sions mental as well as pecuniary poverty out of the school fund. 


Something is now being done by way of bringing the teacher's 
profession into prominence by teachers’ institutes and normal insti- 
tutions. A more lively interest is being awakened among teachers, 
and we may hope for a fuller development of that fraternal feeling 
which ought to exist among persons influenced by a common motive 
and engaged in similar pursuits) Normal institutions are doubt- 
less a very important agency, but they are as yet too young in our 
country to have accomplished any very great results. There is, 
perhaps, some danger from confining the attention to a narrow 
range of subjects, magnifying the few branches there taught until 
the impression arises in the mind of the graduate that he is pos- 
sessed of the sum of all knowledge. Too much importance is at- 
tached to the mere fact of graduation, and too little to natural turn 
of mind. Normal schools tannot make teachers of those whom 
God never intended to be instructors of his creatures. Every man 
to his craft—the parson to his prayer book, and the groom to his 
curty comb. Failure must come at every step to him who mistakes 
his calling; all means are alike to him; one time is as good as an- 
other, and there is no choice of place or surroundings. Haphazard 
is the only law of life, from which he is never known to depart. 

A word in conclusion upon the grave responsibilities of the 
teacher, Aristotle tells us that a statue lies hid in a block of mar- 
ble, and that the art of the statuary only clears away the superfiu- 
ous matter, and removes the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, 
the sculptor only finds it. What sculpture is to a block of marble, 
education is to the human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the 
hero, the wise, the good, or the great man, often lie hid in a ple- 
bian, which a proper education might have brought to light. His- 
tory tells us that the son of Cicero was a blockhead in spite of all 
the rules of eloquence, and all the precepts of philosophy; for na- 
ture seems to have got even with the son for her prodigality to the 
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father. Socrates confessed that he could not raise knowledge out 
of a mind where nature had not planted it. 

But Providence is not often niggardly, and there are very few to 
whom nature has been so unkind that they are not capable of shin- 
ing in some science or other. It is the teacher’s mission to bring 
to light this latent power. To a very great extent, the intelligence 
of a people is in the hands of its schoolmasters. A noted musician 
had such confidence in the power of music to fashion the customs 
and morals of a people, that he was led to say, “ Let me write the 
songs of a nation, and I care not who makes their laws;” and with 
even more force, I think, might the scholar say, Let me direct the 
education of a nation, and I will be responsible both for its laws 
and its songs. ‘'T'o every instructor of youth a sphere is opened for 
the exertion of the noblest talents and virtues. It is a most mig- 
chievous and absurd idea that such a man is not required to pos- 
sess great talents, that he may be dull and plodding, and. yet very 
well discharge the duties of his station. If heaven has given to any 
man talent, or enthusiasm, or virtue, or piety, let him know that it 
is all wanted here, and that he can scarcely choose a nobler field 
for its action. Let a man enter this field, therefore, not to go 
through the dull round of prescribed duty; let him throw himself 
into the work with his whole mind and heart, with every wakeful 
energy of thought and kindling fervor of feeling, to think and to 
act, to devise and to do ali that in him lies for the minds that are 
committed to him; to labor for and with his pupils, to win their 
affections, to quicken in them a love of knowledge, to inspire them 
with every noble impuise, to raise up sound scholars for literature, 
and patriotic citizens for the country, and glorious men for the 
world. Let him do this, and none shall leave brighter names upon 
the record of honored and well spent lives; let him do this, and 
whether he sit in the chair of a university, or the humblest village 
school, whether as a Stuart and a Cousin, or as an Oberlin and a 
Pestalozzi, he may fill the land with grateful witnesses of his worth. 
and cause a generation unborn to rise up and call him blessed. 
That which we are shall make us live, and that we may do our 
work well, let us look forward and not back, up and not down, 
Without and not within, and lend # hand. 
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REASONS WHY. 
BY J. J. M. ANGEAR, M. D., FT. MADISON, IOWA. 


‘The geographer informs us that the earth is flatttened at the 
poles and tells us how it was produced, but is as silent as an owl at 
noon with regard to the why. Some are very wise and learned with 
regard to the existence of mountains, both great and small, but 
where do we get a scintillation as to what would be the condition 
of the earth without them? Let us suppose the earth a perfect 
ephere with an even surface. 

Under such a condition our meteorology would be somewhat 
changed, but we should have sunshine and rain, winds and calms, 
summer and winter. ‘The water would be on the surface, and if the 
entire surface of the globe be water, there would be no vegetation, 
save that of a few sea weeds, aad no animals except a few fish which 
could live upon this scanty vegetation. No towering peaks, no 
snow capped summits, no mountain gorge, no meandering brook, 
no river scenery, no dashing rapids, no foaming cascade, no roaring 
fails, no nothing but one vast, shoreless ocean without an island, 
a capeless sea without a port, a safe-navigable expanse without com- 
merce. 

We had ail the elements of the grandenr of nature of which the 
poet sings and in which the artist revels, but it was not developed 
until God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered together 
unto one place, and let the dry land appear. All nature was con- 
valsed in the volcanic throes of nature at the birth of our moun- 
tain chains, giving us continents, and making great chasms for our 
oceans and seas. That was the day that a shore was thrown around 
our shoreless ocean, and capes and promontories, the foundation 
for future lighthouses, jutted into the seas. Ports and harbors were 
thus made ages prior to human commerce. With the mountain 
and valley, hill and plain, human existence was made possible, and 
without these seeming scars upon the face of nature, there would 
never have been an Eden, nor an Adam to have been expelled from 
it. What a failure in revelation had the ninth verse of the first 
chapter of Genesis been omitted! and what a stupendous, abortive 
effort nature would have been, had thig fiat of the Almighty never 
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been put forth. Without the ninth, the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th 
verses would have been a greater confounding babble than that at 
the tower of Babel. 

Revolving bodies revolve upon their shortest axis. This law is 
as universal as that of gravitation. All diameters of a sphere are 
equal, therefore a revolving sphere will revolve upon one diameter 
as readily as upon another, and can be made to change its axis. 

A spheroid has but one shortest axis and can be made to revolve 
upon no other. The flattening of the poles of the carth is the 
foundation of the world. This law fixes the axis, and makes the 
poles of the earth immovable. 


We have the earth revolving upon aa unalterable axis, a real— 
not en imaginary, as our non-mathematical geography makers tell 
us—line on which the earth revolves. On account of the fixedness 
of the axis and the immobility of the poles, we have the stability 
of the zones, and a flora and fauna adapted to each. The rank vege- 
tation and luscious fruits, birds of gorgeous plumage, venomous rep- 


tiles, ferocious beasts, and all requiring a high temperature; the 
temperate, the garden of the world, the home of the Granger, fur- 
nishing the substantials of life, the bread and meat, the butter and 
cheese, all needing a medium temperature; the frigid, with its icy 
mountains aid frozen plains, with its scanty lichens and its fatty 
and blubbery carnivorogs animals, demanding a low temperature. 

Infinite wisdom made a place for everything. The torrid zone, 
with its high temperature, was made ages before its flora and fauna, 
and everything in its place. The polar bear was placed in nature’s 
refrigerator, and the walrus in her ice pitcher. 

Can we conceive of a greater calamity to our earth than to 
break down these metes and bounds, to allow the frigid zone to 
make a visit for one night to the equator. It would not be as the 
Angel of Death sweeping through the land of Egypt, because here 
there would be none to weep the loss of -their first-born; nor 
would it be as the plague of the locust or the modern grasshopper, 
for there would be neither man nor beast left to suffer the great 
devastation. 

Were the earth a perfect sphere instead of a spheroid, the axis 
would no longer be stable and the poles immovable. Were it not 
for the flattening of the poles they might make a visit to the equa- 
tor, and another equator be formed cutting the present af right angles 
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and running through the present poles, thus visiting these ice 
bound spots as with the breath of a tremendous furnace. Surely 
the earth would reel to and fro like a drunken man. 





THE AGRICULTURAL FARM. 


We had the pleasure of paying a visit to the “Agricultural Farm” 
a few days since. The farm, as you are aware, was only put in op- 

ration, practically, at the beginning of the present term. We were 
' anxious to know what was being accomplished—whether real work 
was being performed by the students, and what were the probable 
benefits to result therefrom to the state. Prof. S. R. Thompson, 
the Professor of Agriculture, very kindly showed us over the prem- 
ises, and gave us a detailed account of the daily routine of labor on 
the farm and of the work in the class room. The following isa 
brief description of the farm itself, and a statement of the work of 
the Agricultural College proper: 

THE FARM 
consists of 320 aeres, situated about three miles east of the Univer- 
sity, and is one of the most beautiful tracts of land in Nebraska. 
We cannot speak in terms of too high admiration of the delightful 
location and perfect adaptation of the farm to the purpose designed. 
It is entirely enclosed by an osage hedge, divided into two equal 
tracts by a cross fence of the same. The hedge is now large enough 
to turn stock. There is also a thrifty young apple orchard large 
enough to bear next year. In addition, about 20 acres of young 
timber have been planted, and it is already large enough to afford 
protection to the orchard, also to stock, especially swine, for 
which purpose this tract has been set apart. The dwelling, built 
when purchased, though not a model, is a substantial stone struct- 
ure. The out-buildings are fair, though they will be much improved 
when the necessary funds are obtained. 
THE WORK ON THE FARM. 

It is the present policy of the authorities to make the agrieul- 
tural farm a “model” rather than an “experimental” farm, em- 
ploying far less expense, and affording nearly equal advantages of 
instruction and experience to the students. With this purpose in 
view, all work, of whatever character, is conducted on scientific prin- 
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ciples. The best authorities are consulted, and the most approved 
plans are adopted by the professor for every portion of the work, 
whether it be the construction and planning of a hennery or pig- 
gery, digging post holes, building fence, plowing, sowing, caring for 
stock, constructing an out-building, or in the general theory of 
farm management. We were particularly impressed with this fea- 
ture of the policy of Prof. Thompson—his extreme care in reducing 
all practical work to science and method. The young men receive 
a stated sum per hour for all work performed, varying in amonnt 
according to their industry and capabilities for labor. No pretense 
or play at work is accepted; earnest, energetic toil isrequired. The 
atipend per hour is now from 10 to 15 cents. The ycung men have 
thus far earned more than the expenses of their board. 

The work accomplished this fall has been considerable. Two 
amall out-buildings have been constructed, the carpenter work being 
done by the students. ' These buildings are a coal and wood house, 
and a stable. Work, however, of this kind is deferred, as far as 
practicable, until winter, in order to furnish employment during all 
seasons of the year. About one mile of board fence has been ,built 
in a manner that may well be taken as a model by the farmers of 
the state. Over a hundred acres of plowing have been done, de- 
signed for wheat in the spring. A large well has been dug, fur- 
nishing an abundance of water for all uses of the farm, including 
water for stock in the pastures. A windmill and derrick have been 
placed over the well to raise the water, which is to be conducted by 
subterranean pipes to the pastures, some 30 rods distant. A fine 
pair of the “Howe” platform scales has been set and leveled ready 
for use. The best implements and apparatus are being purchased. 
A threshing machine is to be procured next season, that the pro- 
ductiveness of different kinds of grain may be tested without the 
great extra expense which the delay and care required to accom- 
plish this, in threshing small lots, would cause in hiring a machine. 
The farm team comprises four of the most beautiful farm horses 
we have ever seen. We doubt whether the state could produce 
their equal. 

One of the young gentlemen is appointed to keep a strict record 
of the work performed by each student. For this purpose a blank 


is provided, on which is recorded the kind of labor of each student 
for each day and hour of the year. 
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The students in the Agticultural Department have all the advan- 
tages of the University. The work in the class room for the pres- 
ent term has been of a special and practical character. The first 
branch of science studied is bookkeeping, with a special reference 
to farm accounts. ‘The second, the anatomy and physiology of the 
domestic animals. A finely mounted skeleton of a horse has been 
procured for aid in pursuance of this useful study. Skeletons of 
the other principal domestic animals will soon be supplied. The 
hygeine of domestic animals is made a special study. The impor- 
tance of understanding the care of stock, and how to treat the va- 
rious. diseases incident to them, will be appreciated by every farmer 
aad stock breeder. 

The third, and one of the most important studies of the term 
has been farm economy. Under this head is included the planning 
and laying out of grounds, gardens, ete.; estimating the cost of 
buildings and the quantity of material necessary; draughting, se 
far as desirable in farm architecture. 

In addition the professor has given lectures day by day on the 
history of farm implements: as, for example, the history of the 
plow, the gradual improvement in the same, points of advantage, 
ete.; the windmill: how the air may be utilized for the service of man. 

The instruction in the class room consists almost exclusively of 
lectures, partially owing to the fact that no text books on these 
subjects have yet been published well adapted for the use of stu- 
dentss This of course, though of as much utility to the students, 
makes the work of the professor very arduous. 

From the above statement it will readily be seen that the Agri- 
cultural Department is at length firmly established, and is doing a 
good work. We believe the advantages resulting to the agricul- 
tural interests of the state will be very great. We need educated 
farmers, and our Agricultural College furnishes an efficient means 
of producing them. Here we have an opportunity offered to young 
men to secure a practical, and even a classical, education, on condi- 
tions which none ought to refuse. ‘To have the advantages of prac- 
tical instruction, and the same time receive a pecuniary reward 
for accepting it, is certainly an easy condition. Let none refuse to 
enter the University on the plea of poverty. ‘The excuse is now 
cut off from every young man who desires an education at the ex- 
pense of a little toil. 

Is there any toil so great, any privation so severe, any self-denial 
so painful, which an earnest, true man or woman will not joyfully 
endure to secure a broader culture, and attain a nobler manhood or 
» - zanhood.—Hesperian Student ? 








EDITORIAL. 


Tae Country Scrertnrenpency.—“ The eye of the master,” 
said shrewd Ben Franklin, “is worth both his hands.” Laborers 
always work more efliciently when under supervision. No con- 
tractor in his senses would try to build a railroad without some one 
to oversee the workmen and direct their labor. Who ever heard of, 
a nail factory without a foreman, or a rolling mill without a 
“boss?” Why isa company of soldiers more than a match for tive 
times their number in an unorganized mob? Simply because the 
company has a leader, who gives unity of purpose, concentration of 
action, and steadiness of effort, all of which the mob lacks. It was 
to secure this uniformity in purpose and concentration in effort in 
the educational field, that the system of county supervision was de- 
vised and adopted. 

School teachers, as a rule, remain but a short time in the busi- 
ness. Every year brings up afresh crowd of inexperienced, undis- 
ciplined teachers, who greatly need the direction, assistance, coun - 
sel, encouragement, and constant supervision of a skilled and ex- 
perienced teacher. A superintendent qualified for his business can 
be of great service in organizing the educational work of his county. 
Ife is often looked upon as a kind of screen who is to sift out in- 
competency from the mass who seek employment as teachers. He 
ought to do this and something more. 

But men qualified for this work cannot be found in every school 
district or township, nor can one man do this kind of work for the 
whole state. But an ordinary county has population enough to be 
able to pay such a man for his labor. Of course such labor must 
be paid; it onght to be well paid. Men cannot “gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles,” in these times more than of old. But 
such painstaking labor, when conscientiously performed,-is generally 
appreciated, 

It may be affirmed with confidence that no state after adopting a 
system of county supervision, and trying it long enough to get in 
good working order, has ever given it up. New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, and California, 
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have had the system in use for from three to eighteen years. In all 
of these it stands firmly. 

Believing as we do that there 1s no other agency known to a 
school system, adequate to do the work of the county superintend- 
ency, we deeply regret that any member of our legislature should 
make an effort to have the system abolished. To abolish the sys- 
tem is bad enough, but to ask us to return to the old system of re- 
quiring the county clerk to do the work of the county superintend- 
ent, is infinitely worse. There is no practice in state management 
more to be deprecated than that of requiring an officer to do two 
lines of entirely different work. It is obvious that the acquirements 
which fit a man for county clerk are not at all such as specially 
qualify him for county superintendent. If we must choose, it would 
be much better to elect a superintendent and require him to per- 
form the duties of county clerk. The worst feature of this plan is 
that the expense of doing the work would in no respect be lessened, 
while it is certain to be worse performed. But we doubt if the 
present legislature will follow the lead of these gentlemen who set 
about pulling down systems built by the toil of years, with as 
much unconcern as a child kicks over his cob house. 

That our system of county supervision has not in all respects 
come up to our expectations need not be denied ; that there is room 
for improvement all well informed in school matters wil] readily 
admit. But it is reform that is needed, not destruction; improve- 
ment, not overthrow. A wise man will not burn his barn to get 
rid of the rats. 


/ The most pressing need of reform just now is in the manner of 
choosing this officer. By the present plan he is nominated at a po- 
litical caucus at the same time and place as other county officers. 
The other candidates are named first, and then the superintendent 
must be geographically located just right, or he must be such a man 

as will give weight to the party, or one who has done the party service 
and must be rewarded by the nomination,—these and many other 
considerations determine the choice of the man, rather than his fit- 
ness for the work: ¢hat is often the last thing considered, if, indeed, 
it be considered at all. The only remarkable thing about the situ- 
ation is, not that some incompetent officers have found a way into 
the superintendency, but rather that with such a defective system 
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of selection, so many excellent superintendents have been chosen : 
for we have superintendents in this state who would make their 
mark anywhere—who honor the calling in which they are engaged. 

Now we propose that the choice of county superintendent be 
taken out of the political caucus altogether, and thut the duty of 
choosing this officer devolve on the directors of the several districts, 
who can meet biennially for this purpose. We would also have this 
convention fix the compensation, as an annual salary per diem or 
otherwise. This plan leaves the choice of a superintendent with 
those best qualified to judge of his fitness, and without any side 
issues to disqualify them for judging of his fitness. Geographical 
and political considerations will not be in the way, as they often are 
in pelitical nominating conventions. The directors can look over 
the whole county and find the best man. 

It is somewhat strange that while city superintendents of schools 
are almost universally chosen by school boards, for country districts 
so many states should cling to the popular election plan. If it be 
said that is is more democratic tu elect by the people, the reply is 
obvious, that before the people have a chance to vote fur a eandi- 
date he must first pass through the nominating convention. It may 
also be urged in favor of the proposed change, that a superintendent 
elected by the directors without regard to party, would be free from 
that suspicion of partisan management, so often a hindrance to the 
labors of an earnest worker. There can be little doubt that the 
pian proposed will be effective, both in securing better men, and at 
the same time leave them less trammeled by party obligations, and 
hindrances of that kind. If we consult experience on this ques- 
tion, we find that Pennsylvania has been selecting her superintend- 
ents in this way—by convention of directors—for 18 years, with 
ever Increasing satisfaction, and the system has steadily grown in 
popular favor. T'o show how completely in that state the whole 
matter has been taken out of the domain of political chicanery, it 
is only necessary to mention the fact that Democratic superintend- 
ents have been elected in strong Republican counties. Twice in 
the last six years, Hon. J. P. Wickersham, a life-long, outspoken 
Republican, has been confirmed as State Superintendent by a legis- 
lature largely Democratic, without one dissenting voice. 

When we have succeeded in eliminating party politics from the 
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management of our school system, we shall hate removed from it 
its greatest weakness and most threatening danger. Messrs. Legis- 
tors, we ask you to be careful about pulling down our present sys- 
tem till we are sure of a better. The experience and study of years 
is not thus lightly to be shoved aside. The superintendency may 
be improved and strengthened, but not sufely destroyed. 


Economy In EpucaTion.—We are aware that it is popular to 
preach economy in public matters this year, but it would seem to 
us'very poor economy to cripple or retard the growth of any of the 
public interests of the state for a series of years, on account of a partial 
failure in crops this year. There are, no doubt, many departments 
of the public service in which a reduction in expenditures can be 
made without material injury to the state, but there are not want- 
ing those who are desirous of placing the burden of the “bad year” 
just where it can least easily be borne—upon the public schools. In 
a rapidly growing commonwealth like Nebraska, where so large a 
proportion of the population are children of school age, it would be 
strange indeed if it was not found necessary to make a considerable 
increase in the amount appropriated for education at each biennial 
session of the legislature, If the mental is to keep pace with the ma- 
terial prosperity of the state, nothing less can be expected. If, then, 
instead an increase there should be a reduction in the meager sums 
heretofore appropriated for education, what could result from sueh 
false economy, but paralysis in every department of our educational 
work. Areourschoolsany too good now? Nay, verily, they are much 
too poor! Zhe one great need of the siate, educationally, is BETTER 
TEACHERS. Without better teachers we cannot have better schools. 
In order to have bettter teachers we must have, (') at least one ef- 
ficient, thoroughly-equipped, well-sustained normal school ; (?) some 
provision for regular, systematic, dnd efficient institute work; (3) 
thorough supervision, reaching from the State Superintendent down 
to the teacher of the smallest district school. When we have these, 
we can rightly expect an improvement in our schools, and not till 
then. We do not expect satisfactory results from desultory, un- 
skilled labor, and haphazard supervision, in our private business; 
how unreasonable to expect it in the grand business of educating 
tle youth of a state larger than the whole of New England! 

Let us economize in the building of penitentiaries, in the laxu- 
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ries afforded to convicts; in the food we eat, in the clothes we wear ; 
in everything and anything, sooner than lay a tax upon the educa- 
tion of our children. But we do not believe there is so much need of 
this so-called “economy” as is pretended. There is need of guard- 
ing against extravagance and waste at all times, but no more this 
year than any other. True, many citizens of the state have suffered 
severely, but the state as a whole is far from being bankrupt or pov- 
erty-stricken. We make bold to say that it is abundantly able to 
provide for all its institutions and interests, notwithstanding the 
memorable visit of the gentle grasshopper. 

Bits have been introduced into the legislature for the establish - 
ment of normal schools at Fremont and Tekamah. The time is* 
near at hand, if it has not already arrived, when the state will need 
another normal school. If this had been an average year, the pres- , 
ent one, even with its new building, would have been filled to over- 
flowing. Weare in favor of the establishment of another, just as 
soon as the state is able to maintain two. It would of course be 
bad policy to cripple our present efficient institution in order to 
create another weakling. 

WE received the proceedings of the Richardson County Institute 
_ in time for this number, but an accumulation of matter left over 
from the previous issue, has crowded it out. We regret this very 
much, both because Richardson is one of the best counties in 
the state educationally, and because the proceedings are written 
up in a way to be of value to our readers—giving the ideas and 
opinions developed during the session, instead of the dull repetition 
of the daily programme, with which we are so often furnished. 
We shall give the most important part of the report next month. 

WE judge by the Asland papers that Prof. Vandeman is doing 
good work in the public schools of that city. Ashland has one of 
the best buildings in the state, and under Prof. Nichols it had also 
one of the best conducted schools. We shall be glad to know that 
the quality of the work has not deteriotated by the change of 
principals. 

THE proéeedings of the Nuckolls County Institute should have 
appeared in our last issue, but were crowded out. Nuckolls iss 
new and sparsely settled county, but has a good superintendent. 
and seems to be wide awake in school matters. 





MISCELLANY. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEBRASKA STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


T.) BE HELD AT OMAHA MARCH 30ru-APRIL Isr., 1875. 
PROGRAMME. 


Tuesday, March 30, 7:30 P. M. 
Music. Prayer. Music. 
Address of Welcome. Hon. B. E. B. Kennedy, Vice President 
Omaha City Board of Education. 
Response, President of the Association. Music. 
Address, Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, State Superintendent Public 
Instruction, lowa. 
Music. Miscellaneous business. 
Wednesday, March 31. 
9:00—Opening Exercises. 
y:30—Present Condition of Education in the State. Hon. J. M. 
McKenzie, State Superintendent. 
10:00—Musie. Mrs. Fanny J. Ebright, Brownville. 
11:30— Recess. 
10:45—Oral Instruction, Its Use and Abuse. Prof. J. H. Worthen, 
Principal High School, Nebraska City. 
Discussion. Prof. W. W. Jones, City Sup’t, Lincoln; Prof. 
W. E. Wilson, Peru. 
12:00—Recess, 
1:30—Industrial Education of Women. Prof. 8. R. Thompson, 
Dean of the Agricultural College, Lincoln. 
Discussion. Miss Lydia Bell, Peru; ‘TT, A. Cogswell, Co. 
Sup't, Madison. 
2:15—Industrial Drawing. Prof. G. E. Baily, Lincoln. 
Discussion. Miss Williams, Omaha; Miss E. M. Spen- 
cer, Dakota City. 
3:00— Recess. 
3:15—The Moulding Power of the Teacher, If. 8. Kaley, Co. 
Sup't. Red Cloud. : 
3:35—Moral Edueation, Dr. A. R. Benton, Chancellor State 
University. 
Disenssion. Prof. S. TL. Manly, State University, Lincoln ; 


Prof. D. B. Perry, Doane Collge, Crete. 
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7:30—Musie. Prayer. Music. 
Address. Prof. C. D. Wilber, Inspector of Mining Lands, 
Aurora, lll. Music. 
Thursday, April 1. 
9:00—Opening Exercises. 
9:30—Order of Development of the Faculties. Hon. 8. D. Beals 
Superintendent City Schools, Omaha. 
Diseussion. A.D. Williams, D. D., Kenesaw ; Azel Freeman, 
D. D., Principal State Normal School. 
10:30—Recess. 
10:45—Aisthetic Education. Geo. E. Church, Lincoln. 
Discussion. J.M. Williams, Beatrice ; C. B. Palmer, Beatrice. 
12:00—Recess. 
1:30—High Schools. W. Rich, Brownville. 
1:50—County Superintendence. F. M. Williams, Co. Sup’t, Salem. 
2:10—Compulsory Education, Results of Trial. J. D. Hayes, Co. 
Sup’t, Grand Island. 
2:30—Recess. 
3:00—Miscellaneous Business. 
4:00— Recess. 
7:30—Exhibition of Views with Sciopticon. W.H.Smith, Omaha. 
Social Reunion. 
The time allotted to each person opening a subject is twenty min- 
utes; to those appointed to follow, ten minutes; to others in dis- 
cussion, five minutes. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NUCKOLLS CO. INSTITUTE. 


NEtson, NEB., Dec. 19, 1874. 

Editor Teacher :—We have just closed a very pleasant and inter- 
esting Institute at this place, held under the direction of our County 
Superintendent, Mr. J. B. Nesbitt. Owing to a snow storm on 
Wednesday, the attendance on the first day was very small, but yes- 
terday and last night there were nearly as many present as could 
be seated. 

Institute opened on Thursday, 17th. After a short address by 
Mr. Nesbitt, stating the object of the Institute, &e.. Miss Marie FE. 
Felton gave her method of teaching Primary Arithmetic. Recom- 
mended that Addition be thoroughly understood before passing to 
anything else. Mr. Springer then presented his method, and dis- 
cussion followed. 

Penmanship, Mr. Wiley. Tle objected to printed copies, on the 
ground that so few pupils can arrive at perfection. Mr. 8. objected 
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to written ones on the ground that no two teachers write the same 
hand, and consequently, at every change of teaclicrs pupils must 
change their style of writing. 

In the evening Mr. Nesbitt read a very good paper on our public 
schools, in which many of their present defects and the remedies 
for them were pointed out, and gave a pretty hard, though well 
deserved, hit to some our district school officers. A discussion on 
corporal punishment followed. 

Friday Morning.—Devotional exercises by Mr. Nesbitt. Orthog- 
raphy, Mr. Springer. Called particular attention to the necessity 
of being thoroughly acquainted with the oral elements, as the only 
means of acquiring correct pronunciation. Various methods of 
teaching the alphabet were discussed. 

Reading, Mr. Nesbitt. He spoke of the different modes of teach- 
ing it, the deficiencies of our present books, and the want of a sys- 
tem of books of a more simple and easy gradation than any we have 
at present. Mr. Montgomery spoke of hurrying pupils through: 
their books as a great source of poor reading. Discussion followed, 
on the subject of teaching young pupils to read. The object method 
was warmly defended. Recess. 

Methods of Primary Instruction, Miss Follmer. She demon- 
strated clearly, to me at least, that object teaching is the only 
true method. 

Language Lessons, by Mr. Springer. Adjourned for dinner. 

Written Arithmetic, by Mr. Follwer occupied the remainder of 
the day. In the evening Mr. Springer lectured on “Teaching as a 
Profession,” after which Compulsory Education was discussed. 

Saturday Morning.—Devotional exercises by Mr. Nesbitt, after 
which Miss Follmer read an excellent paper on Primary Teaching, 
and concluded by a practical blackboard demonstration. of her 
method of teaching the tables of weights and measures. 

Resolutions were adopted, thanking Mr. Nesbitt for holding the 
Institute, Miss Atkinson for farnishing musie, the citizens for their 
hospitality, and requesting the publication of the proceedings in the 
Teacuger. Adjourned. K. ALLE PARKE. 





Tue Neprasksa TEACHER.—This work is edited and pease 


by Charles B. Palmer, of Beatrice. It is a neat educational monthly 
journal, which not only shows ability in its editor, but shows that 
his heart is in the educational interests of the people. It is replete 
with words of counsel to teachers, both young and old. It seems 
to us that teachers, at least those who wish to be well informed in 
their profession, can illy afford to be without it. In educational 
intelligence it gives a complete synopsis of everything of moment 
throughont the state. May this valuable monthly find its way to 
many readers.—- Beatrice Courier. 
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QUERY BOX. 


Puzzle No. 1.—I am composed of 18 letters. 


My 


My 


2, 13, is @ pronoun. 

1, 7.5, 17, is the largest kind of vegetable. 

4, 3, 12, is used for catching fish. 

6, 8, 9, 10, 5, 12, isa vessel tor carrying vegetables. 

9, 16, 3, is a pronoun. 

16, 11, %, 10, is an interjection. 

15, 14, 10, 17, is an article of diet. 

18, 8, 12, is an animal. 

whole is the name of a celebrated educational journal. 


Puzzle No. 2.—I am composed of 29 letters. 


M y 


14, 17, 26, 5, is a girl’s name. 

14, 2, 3, 29 is a body of water. 

ie. ts 14, 19, is an animal. 

23, 27, 28, 29, 8, is a stream of water. 

14, 12, 28, 4, is what should rule in our schools. 

21, 20, 14, 14, 24, 15, 20, 18, 9, 29, 19, is the capital of a state. 
1, 24, 5, is a cape in the United States. 


« 3, 19, 26, 22, 14, 4, is a working utensil. 


ce 


My 


6, 27, 14, 10, 27, 21, 5, is a city in Pennsylvania. 
11, 2, 5, is food for stock. 

13, 15, 27, 16, is a state. 

whole I would give as advice to all teachers. 


Ques.—-(72) A piece of pumice stone weighs in air 50 ounces, 
and when it-is connected with a piece of copper which weighs 390 
ounces in air and 345 ounces in water, the compound weighs 344 
ounces in water. What is the specific gravity of the stone? 


D. J. Woop. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


THERE are over 1,100 miles of railroad in the state. 

NEBRASKA has built 800 school houses in two years. 

A scHooL house situated about two miles from Lone Tree was 
destroyed by fire Jan. 7th. Loss $800, 

G. W. E-Dorsry of Fremont, has been appointed one of the 
trustees of the State Insane Hospital. 


J. 8. ZeRBE has been employed as principal of the Columbus 
schools (Dist. No. 1) in place of C. L. Hill, resigned. 
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THE assessed valuation of property in the state for 1874, was in 
round numbers, $81,000,000, and the tax levy $500,000. 


Tue Board of Education of Omaha have purchased a Babcock 
fire extinguisher for each floor of the High School building. 


H. C. SHarp has resigned his position as County Superintendent 
of Stanton County, and F. A. Frost has been appointed in his stead. 


From the best data that can be obtained, it is calculated that the 
present population of our state is about 300,000, having doubled in 
two years. 

Saunders County has 94 school districts, 43 school houses, 136 
teachers, and 2,567 school children. Average wages of teachers, 
$32 per month. 


Jefferson County—Sup’t Fulford writes us that he was disap- 
pointed in not seeing in the TEAcHER a report of the Institute held 
at Fairbury last fall, a report of which was sent but failed to reach 
us. He says, “One thing is certain; we had a good Institute, and 
all the schools in the county are more or less benefited by it.” 


Washington County had an institute at Blair the last week in 
January. The Co. Sup’t, Rev. Charles Cross, says: “The State 
Superintendent failed to be with us, his duties detaining him at 
Lincoln, but there was a good attendance of teachers and they 
worked well. Itis generally conceded that this was the best institute 
ever held in this county.” 

Richardson County.—According to the Journal, Falls City is in 
great need of a new school house. It says that while the school 
ought to be divided into five departments, it now consists of but 
four, only two of which can be accommodated in the present school 
building, the others Leing quartered in unsuitable rooms about 
town. It also says that while they are paying less than $2,000 a 
year for teachers, Brownville employs a principal and five assistants 
at an aggregate salary of $4,000, and has a fine brick school house, 
large enough to accommodate all the pupils in the district. A bill 
is pending in the legislature to allow Valls City to issue bonds for 
the purpose of building a suitable house, and it is hoped it will 
soon be on a par with its neighbors in this important respect. 

Richardson County stands second in point of number of scho o] 
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children in the state. Douglas stands first with 5,410 children, 
with an apportionment of 613,760.22; Richardson has 4,665 chil- 
dren, with $11,868.06. 


Pawnee County—The Pawnee County Teachers’ Institute held 
a session from December 28th to 31st inclusive. Much interest 
was manifested, and there was a good attendance. The following 
are the officers for the ensuing year: President, John M. Osborn : 
Vice President, Mrs. M. 8. Northway; Secretary, Robert PoHok : 
Treasurer, Charles Fulton; Executive Committee, M. H. Marble, 
A. K. Gowdy, J. H. Tucker. 

A “Teachers? Library Association” was formed at the same time- 
A good example for other counties to imitate. 

The Pawnee City school prospers nicely with Prof. A. K. Gowdy 
as principal, and Mrs. Brown, Miss Nutting and Miss Lewis as 
assistants, 

The Table Rock school is successfully conducted by Prof. M. LE. 
Noftsger as principal, and Mrs. M. 8. Northway as assistant. 

J. C. Smutz, formerly principal at Pawnee City, is teaching sue- 
cessfully cn West Branch, same county. He isa wide awake teacher. 

Pref. O. D. Howe is teaching sehoo! successfully five miles north 
of Table Rock. * 


Johnson County—l can see by reading the columns of the 
‘'eacHER what is going on in nearly all the counties in the state, 
educationally. But I never see this county mentioned. Is it be- 
canse we are behind onr sister counties in this respect? No; this 
cannot be; for we are noted =~ a schools and school houses all 
over the state. The only reason that I can azeribe is that the teach- 
ets are all too busy, or to ro nt, to give a report of our work to 
the Tracner. I know that the TEACHER is read by many of eur 
teachers, and all feel interested in its welfare. But they sbould 
remember that the editor cannot go through all the counties and 
gather up the educational news once a month; consequently it de- 
volves upon us to give such news as we think would be interesting 
to the readers of the TEACHER. 
my poor style. 


[ will try and give a few notes in 


The teachers of this county have nearly all been Pern students, 
and I believe as many stndents go to Peru from this county as from 


munity Superin- 
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tendent, W. Wighiman, is doing a good work. He has the respect 
of all the teachers and patrons of the schools. 

Tecumseh graded schools occupy two buildings, and are taught 
by five teachers under Prof. J. M. Keys. The Prof. was married on 
the 20th of December to Miss'T'aylorof Tecumseh. Mr. Breckinridge 
is Principal of the Sterling schools, F. P. Hurd, of Vesta schools, and 
I’. B. Foster, of Helena schools. Most of the schools of this county 
have classes above the common branches. Algebra,’Philosophy, U. 
S. History, Ancient History, Geometry, Rhetoric, Physiology, &c., 
are taught in quite a number of our district schoools. 

Last but not least, we have a County Teachers’ Association, that 
meets on the last Saturday of each month; President, W. Wight- 
man ; Secretary, J. M. Keys. Nearly all the teachers are members, 
and take a live interest in making it a success. Resolutions have 
been passed requesting the secretary to furnish you with the min- 
utes of each meeting. Why he has not I cannot tell. At our last 
meeting we had an experience meeting that was real interesting. 
Prof. Wightman read us an excellent essay upon the subject of 
“School Organization.” It is to be printed in both county papers, 
and discussed at the next meeting. About 50 teachers were present, 
besides quite a number of school patrons. We would be glad to see 
the editor of the TracneEr present, and hope to have a visit from 
our State Superintendent. D. J. Woop. 

ABROAD, 


Tue public schools of Arkansas have been closed by official 
authority. 

Sparn has a monarchy once more—Ex-Queen Isabella’s son Al- 
fonso having been proclaimed King. 

THE 13th annual meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction was held at Providence, Jan. 14th, 15th, and 16th. 


L. Prana & Co., the Boston art publishers, whose ‘‘Natural 
History Series” has met with such decided success, are soon to 
issue a number of new “Aids for Object Teaching.” 


ANOTHER excursion is projected to the Mediterranean, Crimea, 
and Holy Land, on the same plan as the one which Mark Twain 
imortalized in “Innocents Abroad.” It is to leave New York about 
the first of June, to be absent five month. The fare is $1,500, which 
with other necessary expenses will amount to nearly $2.000. G. F. 
Duncan, 187 Cherry St. New York, is the manager. 





LITERATURE, 





YHE NORMAL DEBATER;; Designed for the Use of Common Schools, Acade- 
mies, and Colleges, as well as a Guide to Teachers’ Institutes, and Business Meet- 
ings in General. By O. P. Kinsgy, Professot in Charge of Forensic Exercises, 
National Normal School, Lebanon, Q, Cinvinnati: Geo. E. 3tevens & Co., Pub’re. 


This is a little book, giving in convenient form a general outline of Par- 
liamentary usage for the use of deliberative bodies of all kinds. Full di- 
rections are given fer the organization of meetings, election of officers, 
transaction of business, &c., with illustrative examples under each head. 
Itseems to be a well atranged and serviceable manual for the purpose 
intended. 

The Eclectic Historical Atlas comprises 19 elegant historical maps, begin 
ning with the “‘ World as known to the Assyrians,” and ending with ‘‘ Eu- 
rope in 1872.” Itis handsomely bound, making a beautiful and conven- 
ient atlas for reference in historical study or general reading, at a very mod- 
erate price—$1.50. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 


The January number of the Aé/antic is the first of the 35th volume. It 
is a brilliant number, and contains a literary feast. Longfellow contributes 
two poems, one, an elegy on “Charles Sumner,” the other a sonnet, “The 
Old Bridge at Florence ;” besides these there are other poems by Aidrich, 
Stoddard, Miss Phelps, and Mrs. Piatt. Bayard Taylor is represented by 
“Autumn Days in Weimar.” Mark Twain gives us a humorous article on 
“Old Times on the Mississippi.” F. B. Sanborn begins his Virginia Cam- 
paign of John Brown by giving a characteristic letter of the old soldier, 
written to a boy of 12 years, the son of his friend, the late Major Stearns. 
The letter gives a general idea of his boyhood and youth, and is spelled, 
punctuated, &c., just as it was originally written. Henry James, Jr:, pre- 
sents his first chapter of his serial story, ‘‘ Roderick Hudson.” There is 
also the touching little story of “ Wilhelmina,” by Constance F. Woolson. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard’s article on “Our Post Office ” is information con- 
cerning our postal system in its growth and present condition, and describes 
the measures about to be taken for its improyement. Dr. Holmes’ article 
on “The Americanized European,” is full of interest for educators. 


The Galaxy has had a successful career of nine years. It is perfectly 
independent-in politics, religion, &c., and its pages give expression of vary- 
ing opinions and discussions by the ablest representatives in each depart- 
ment, Its several departments are well maintained. The “Scientific Mis- 
cellany” and “Current Literature” are full and varied. Price, $4.00 a 
year, The TeacHer and Galary $i75. (Sheldon & Co.) 
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THE President’s Message and the accompanying official documents are 
published in full in an appendix of 35 pages to the The Republic magazine 
for January. The preseut issue of The Republic is replete with well written 
articles on the leading political questions of the day, under such titles as 
“Louisiana—the Exigency of the Hour ;” “Crime in the South—its Cause 
and Remedy ;” “Our Internal Commerce ;” “ Practical Art Education for 
Mechanics ;” “The Question at Issue ;” “ Doings in Cougress ;” “ Sheri- 
dan in Louisiana;’” “ Executive and Departmental Doings,” &c. The Re- 
public is issued monthly at Waehington, D. C., at $2.00 a year, including 
postage. Address “Republic Publishing Co.” 

Lippineott’s Magazine for January begins a new volume, the 15th. It 
epens with the concluding chapters of “The New Hyperion,” by Edward 
Strahan, and contains besides an illustrated article, “Following the Tiber,” a 
good pape ron firearms and their improvements entitled “The Leaden Arrow,’ 
by Edw. C, Bruce, the conclusion of Geo. Macdonald’s serial “Malcom,” and 
an installment of “ Three Feathers,” by Wm, Black. Fannie Roper Feudge 
tells some interesting things about “The Parsees.” A short story, two or 
three poems, some minor articles, and “Our Monthly Gossip,” help to 
make up a very good number, 

The National Teacher for January is before us. We welcome it as an old 
friend, from which we cannot fail to obtain ideas of practical value. It is 
neat and attractive in appearance, and contains valuable articles by the 
leading educators of the country. It is a magazine that we heartily com- 
mend to all teachers. This number is the first Vol. V. Terms, $1.50 a 
year. The National Teacher and NEBRASKA TEACHER, $2.50. 


THe first number of Educational Notes and Queries, edited and published 
by W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio, appears with the new year. It is intended 
as a medium of intercommunication for teachers, and under the manage- 
ment of so able a teacher as W. D. Henkie, we predict for it a wide field of 
usefulness and abundant success. Terms, $1.00 a year in advance, 


The New York School Journal appears January 2d enlarged and illus- 

trated, thus commending itself more highly than ever to its many friends. 

* It is published weekly. Subscription price, $2.50 per annum in advance, 
(89 Liberty St., New York.) 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies : Youman’s 
Botany ; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry ; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U .8. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa, 








